Schall

1912 he was defeated, but in 1914, running again
as a Progressive, he was successful. Two years
later he was reflected and found himself the only
remaining Progressive in the House. When he
helped to secure Champ Clark's election as
speaker in 1917, Schall was appointed to the rules
committee. Throughout the remainder of his ca-
reer he identified himself with the Republican
party, and was returned to the House in 1920
and 1922 by large majorities. Sent to investigate
conditions in France in 1918, he narrowly es-
caped death when his ship was torpedoed. He
was chairman of the committee on flood control
(1923-25). Although he ran unsuccessfully in
the Republican primaries of a special election
in 1923 to fill the nnexpired term caused by the
death of Senator Knute Nelson [g.z/.], the fol-
lowing year he defeated Nelson's successor, the
Farmer-Lab or ite Magnus Johnson. Johnson filed
a contest, charging Schall with violation of Min-
nesota's corrupt practices act. The case was
dropped by a committee on lack of evidence; it
was revived and dropped again two years later.
In 1930, following a strenuous campaign, Schall
defeated Theodore Christianson in the primaries,
and Ernest Lundeen, Farmer-Laborite, in the
fall elections, to retain his senatorship. He was a
member of the committees on Indian affairs,
pensions, post-offices and post roads, and inter-
oceanic canals5 and was chairman of the last
named (1929-31). In his final campaign he
spoke against chain stores and for the Nine-foot
Channel, emphasizing his efforts to prevent lum-
ber companies from locating power projects In
the northern woods of Minnesota. He became
an acrid, and sometimes vituperative, critic of
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and the New
Deal.

Popularly known as the "blind orator," Schall,
guided by his police dog, was a familiar figure
on Washing-ton streets. He died from injuries
received when he was struck by an automobile.
His grim struggles with poverty and blindness
left deep marks upon him and help to explain
the grimness and bitterness of his political fights.
His foes believed that in running for public of-
fice he capitalized on the public sympathy aroused
by his blindness. He has been described as a
fluent and bombastic speaker who frequently won
his campaigns with little backing from party or
press.

[Sources of information include: Who's Who In
America,, 1932-33; Biog. Dir. Am. Cong. (1928);
Minn. Alumni Weekly, Apr. 20, 1903, Jan. 4, 1936;
H. A. Castle, Minn.: Its Story and Biog. (1915), vol.
Ill, p. 1342; Theodore Christiansen, Minnesota (1935),
vol. II; Minn. Daily (Minneapolis), May 2, 1901;
Wheaton Gazette-Reporter, Mar. 18, 1898, Dec 27,
1935; Ortonville Independent, Dec. 26, 1935; St. Paul
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Pioneer-Press, Dec. 23, ^1935 ; N. Y. Times, Dec. 20
23, 1935- The Minn. Hist. Soc. has some of Schall's
papers, largely dealing with his early law business.]
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SCHINDLER, KURT (Feb. 17, i882-Nov.
1 6, 1935 ), musician, composer, was born in Ber-
lin, Germany, the son of Joseph and Marie
(Hirschfeld) Schindler. He was educated aca-
demically in the universities at Berlin and Munich
and received his musical instruction from Kon-
rad Ansorge, Ludwig Bussler, Friedrich Gerns-
heim, Johannes Wolf, and Ludwig Thuille.
When he was twenty years old, in the season
of 1902-03, he conducted the orchestra at the
Stuttgart Opera House, and the following sea-
son he became conductor at the Municipal The-
atre in Wurzburg. In 1905 he removed to New
York at the suggestion of Heinrich Conried,
manager of the Metropolitan Opera House, who
engaged him as an assistant conductor. Schin-
dler remained at the Metropolitan in this capacity
for three seasons, until the spring of 1908. In
1909 he organized the MacDowell Chorus,
which began giving concerts in New York the
following year. In 1912 the name of the or-
ganization was changed to the Schola Cantorum,
and its membership was enlarged to two hun-
dred men and women. Schindler conducted the
Schola Cantorum until 1926, and during these
years he developed it into one of the outstanding
choral groups of the nation. The directors al-
lowed him the greatest latitude in arranging
the programs, and in recruiting the members
of the chorus from the ranks of church choirs
in the city, and from talented amateur singers.
The programs of the Schola were always
novel and striking, for Schindler introduced
many works of modern composers which later
became standard in the choral repertoire. In
addition to previously unknown works of Rim-
sky-Korsakoff, Debussy, Borodin, Bloch, Cha-
brier, Moussorgsky, Sibelius, and others, he pre-
sented folk-music of Russia, Finland, Spain, and
other nations, often in his own arrangements.
In January 1926 he announced that the current
season would be his last as conductor of the
Schola Cantorum. He had accepted an offer
from S. L. Rothafel to take charge of a chorus
at the Roxy Theatre, which was then being built
at the corner of Fiftieth Street and Seventh
Avenue, New York. Schindler explained that
this post would give him "an opportunity to
reach thousands of people for every one" he
was able to reach through his present position.
He remained at the Roxy Theatre, however,
for only one season, and it was evident that the
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